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Privatization Proposal Brings 
NIH’s Friends Rushing to Help 


Privatization of the intramural program of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, soon to be proposed by a 
Presidential commission, would be so offensive to the 
historic partnership between government and the medi- 
cal sciences that it faces formidable opposition and scant 
prospect of success. 

Nonetheless, the privatization scheme has concen- 
trated attention on NIH’s declining ability to compete 
for talent in the national biomedical enterprise that, 
ironically, is booming with lavish support from NIH. 
Symbolized by the continuing loss of star staff members 
to rich medical schools and the pharmaceutical and bio- 
technology industries, the decline is viewed with great 
alarm by a wide and diverse circle of proven friends of 
NIH. 

These include senior staff members at the Office of 
Management and Budget who, despite OMB’s ogre rep- 
utation, are in the vanguard of efforts to protect the 
government’s biomedical research enterprise. Looking 
on attentively are NIH’s many influential friends in 
Congress, which devotedly treats NIH as a special ward 
of the legislative branch, exempt from White House 
budget frugality and ideological interference. 

The privatization plan applies only to NIH’s inhouse 
activities, virtually all of which are located on or near 
the Bethesda, Md., campus. With some 6500 intramural 
staff members, and about a $660-million budget this 


New Sniping at Super Collider—P. 6 
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year, the Bethesda research complex is the biggest, rich- 
est, and most esteemed in the world of biomedical re- 
search. Almost unique among agencies of the federal 
government, it draws criticism only for not doing more 
of what it is already doing. 

After the privatization proposal was leaked to the 
New York Times last December, David K. Kleinberg, 
the OMB Associate Director for health-related pro- 
grams, urged the Department of Health and Human 
Services to engage the Institute of Medicine to study the 
problems of NIH. The contractual paperwork for such 
matters is moving at the Department’s customarily gla- 
cial pace. But the IOM, a wing of the National Academy 
of Sciences, has informally agreed to accept the assign- 
ment and is now asking around the biomedical grape- 
vine for suggestions for membership on the study group. 

In testimony on March 3 to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee for NIH, Director James B. Wyngaarden 
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Social Scientists Say They’ve 
Lost Ground in Federal Funds 


Cheerfully oblivious of the despondence that hangs 
over fiscal affairs in Washington, the mandarins of the 
soft sciences complained last week that federal funding 
for their disciplines has “followed a roller-coaster-like 
track”—mostly downward in recent times, they said. 
They expressed confidence that matters could be set 
right by adding $240 million a year to their current 
research allotment of $780 million. 

This politically ethereal prescription was issued by the 
Committee on Basic Research in the Behaviorial and 
Social Sciences, a 21-member group convened by the 
National Academy of Sciences, initially at the request of 
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In Brief 


A deep secret in White House budgetmaking is the 
difference between an agency’s desires and the amount 
requested from Congress. With NIH, however, it all 
comes out in the annual appropriations ritual with its 
friends on Capitol Hill. Under questioning from Sub- 
committee Chairman William Natcher (D-Ky.), NIH Di- 
rector James Wyngaarden provided the odyssey: NIH 
request to the Public Health Service: $8.4 billion; PHS to 
the Department of Health and Human Services, $6.9 
billion; HHS to OMB, $6.2 billion. OMB to Congress, 
$6.5 billion—a 5.4 percent increase over the current 
budget. Natcher quipped that he favors $10 billion. 

Plans for a privately financed residence for families of 
pediatric patients at the NIH Clinical Center are moving 
along with the assistance of a group of Congressional 
wives. Called the Children’s Inn at NIH, the building, 
with about 35 units, will be on a site north of the Center; 
the cost is estimated at $2-3 million. 

The President of the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers has expressed ‘‘outrage”’ at reports 
that the Naval Air Systems Command is employing con- 
tractors who are paying $7.29 an hour, including bene- 
fits, for ‘‘degreed optical, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineers.”’ Calling for an inquiry by OMB, President Rus- 
sell C. Drew asked IEEE members to report other 
‘‘unusually low hourly rates negotiated under govern- 
ment service contracts.” 

Roland W. Schmitt, Chairman of the National Science 
Board (NSB) and close ally of NSF Director Erich Bloch 
in the remaking of the Foundation, became President of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute on March 1. Schmitt re- 
cently retired from a 31-year career at GE, where he was 
Senior Vice President for Science and Technology. His 
NSB appointment expires in May. 
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... Support Down 25 Percent Since 1972, Study Finds@® 


(Continued from page 1) 


the National Science Foundation. Co-Chaired by R. 
Duncan Luce, Professor of Psychology and Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard, and Neil J. Smelser, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, UC, Berkeley, the study eventually turned into a 
behemoth undertaking stretching over three years. Its 
findings and recommendations may not be remarkable, 
but as an enterprise in information-gathering overkill, it 
merits renown in the beaverish culture of Washington 
committees. 

The Luce-Smelser Committee drew direct support 
from eight federal agencies and private foundations, for 
a total of $935,000. It sought the views of 2400 research- 
ers and administrators, and “we further broadcast our 
appeal for assistance to 150 journals.” This process 
brought in “detailed replies from about 600 researchers, 
who identified more than 1000 topics or lines of re- 
search, many of them overlapping, and gave us more 
than 2000 names to consider.” 

From the tonnage that flowed in from this cast of 
thousands, the Committee, employing unstated criteria, 
mercifully rejected “some ideas that appeared idiosyn- 
cratic or marginal.”’ From the survivors, 31 topics were 
selected and assigned to working groups of five to elev- 
en members. “Some six months later we received back 
31 concise papers on research opportunities and needs.” 

These range across the spectrum of the social and 
behavioral sciences, under headings that include “‘See- 
ing and Hearing,” “Behavior and Health,” “Jobs, 
Wages, and Careers,” “Science, Technology, and Pub- 
lic Policy,” and “Designs for Data Collection.” By and 
large, they are straightforward reports of current activi- 
ties in the disciplines, along with descriptions of lines of 
inquiry that are considered promising. 

The hard sell comes in two concluding chapters and 
an appendix that stress the theme that in recent years, 
the social and behavioral sciences have fared worse than 
the other sciences in receipts of federal support for re- 
search and training. The “changes in support for behav- 
ioral and social sciences,” the study asserts, “are starkly 
different from those for other disciplines . . . ” In con- 
stant dollars, it continues, federal support for the other 
fields rose 36 percent between 1972 and 1987. But for 
the social and behavioral sciences, ‘““The 1987 level of 
support was 25 percent lower than the level of 1972.” 
Making the “roller-coaster” analogy, the report states: 

In constant 1987 dollars, federal support [for the social and 
behavioral sciences] declined from just over $1 billion in 1972 
to $873 million in 1975, increased to a peak of about $1.1 
billion in 1978 and 1979, fell sharply through 1982 to a low of 
$705 million, then rebounded somewhat to the current level of 
$778 million . . . . The total is 4.6 percent of all federal expen- 
ditures for basic and applied research (about $16.8 billion). 
This percentage is a decline from a figure of 8 percent in 1972 


and about 7 percent that was maintained (with some year-to- 
year fluctuations) from 1973 to 1979. 

To this dark portrait of the federal situation, the re- 
port appends a gloomy note on private philanthropy, 
which was the mainstay of the social and behavioral 
sciences prior to the arrival of major government sup- 
port. Private support now amounts to about $60 million, 
or 8 percent, of federal funds, and much of it is concen- 





The Behavioral and Social Sciences: Achievements and 
Opportunties (282 pp., $29.50), National Academy Press, 
2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 
202/334-3313. 

Another publication, from a different source, provides 
a detailed analysis of the proposed fiscal 1989 federal 
budget for these disciplines. It’s the March 4 issue of 
COSSA Washington Update (32 pp., $3.00), newsletter of 
the Consortium of Social Science Associations, 1625 I St. 
NW, Suite 911, Washington, DC 20006; 202/887-6166. 





trated on “short-term selective program funding that 
injects significant resources for limited periods. . . ” 

Proposed solution: New funding of $240 million a 
year, to “be achieved within three or four years.” The 
Committee said that the growth should be “clearly 
weighted toward what is usually classified as basic re- 
search, and,” deftly avoiding a provocation to interne- 
cine warfare, it added that “the favorable opportunities 
lie more in some portfolios than in others.” But it gave 
no hints about choice. NSF, it said, should provide $60 
million of the increase, with $80 million coming from 
NIH and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration. The rest would be “divided among oth- 
er departments and agencies and private sources.” 

For assessing the plan’s political feasibility, it should 
be noted that the proposed $60 million increase in NSF’s 
social and behavioral research spending comes close to 
the Foundation’s current spending in this area: $43.7 
million for behavioral and neural sciences and $30.1 
million for social and economic science. 
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... Proposals Due Soon from Presidential Commission 
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cautiously noted that the Department has been “en- 
couraged [by OMB] to consider a wide range of strate- 
gies for assuring the continued scientific excellence of 
the intramural program, and was advised to ask the 
Institute of Medicine to undertake a 4-5-month study of 
the options.”” Wyngaarden said that the IOM has been 
asked to report by June 1. 

The NIH privatization scheme is included among a 
number of proposals due this week from the President’s 
Commission on Privatization. The Commission, which 
is supposed to provide the domestic centerpiece for the 
final year of the Reagan Administration, is ideologically 
inspired by the eternal conservative quest for reducing 
the size of the federal government. NIH thus got swept 
up with the Postal Service, federal housing, 
government-backed mortgages, the national air-traffic 
control system, and so forth as candidates for privatiza- 
tion. 


On the Rockefeller Model? 


What that might mean in the case of NIH is unclear, 
though there has been informal talk about organizing a 
consortium of public and private supporters for running 
NIH along the lines of the Rockefeller Institute before it 
was transformed into Rockefeller University. There’s 
also been talk of maintaining federal support but con- 
tracting out the management to a non-government orga- 
nization, ala the Department of Energy’s style of opera- 
tion with its big laboratories. Oak Ridge, for example, is 
currently operated for DOE by Martin Marietta, and 
Argonne is run by the University of Chicago. As pri- 
vately operated institutions, the so-called contract lab- 
oratories have considerably more flexibility than pure 
federal establishments for setting salaries and working 
conditions. 

Another model under discussion is the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences, the Penta- 
gon’s own medical school, whose statutory charter pro- 
vides a variety of exemptions from the limitations in 
federal pay scales. USU, across the road from NIH, 
thrives in the unique position of federal support without 
federal pay restrictions. 

In any case, though no detailed formula has been 
made public for the operations of a privatized NIH, the 
imminence of a serious recommendation has energized 
NIH’s friends anew to seek relief for its difficulties. 
They do not share the privatization motive of reducing 
federal expenditures. Rather, the privatization issue has 
coincided with growing fears that a fragile scientific 
treasure is under serious threat. Though positions are 
still fluid, an underlying consensus holds that NIH is 


eroding under the present rules of support and manage- 
ment and that a politically ingenious formula must be 
devised to save it. 

The strongest argument against privatization is that 
NIH, for all its difficulties, is a great institution and 
should serve as a model and inspiration for federal serv- 
ice, rather than as a signal that scientific quality cannot 
thrive within government. 

Wyngaarden used the occasion of his latest annual 
appearance before the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee to emphasize NIH’s losses in the biomedical mar- 
ketplace. Easing into the subject through the customary 
recitation of recent achievements in research sponsored 
by NIH, he told of the work of Michael Zasloff, of the 
National Institute of Child Health and Development, 
who discovered a natural anti-infection agent on the 
skin of frogs. Wyngaarden continued: 

Our pleasure in referring to this exciting development is 
moderated by the fact that Dr. Zasloff will be leaving the NIH 
intramural program to join the faculty of the University of 
Pennyslvania. While many factors usually contribute to such 
decisions, our ability to retain leading investigators is seriously 
compromised by the widening gap in the salaries and other 
benefits available to our senior scientists, together with vari- 
ous federal administrative requirements, as compared with 
their counterparts in the academic community. 

The Office of Management and Budget has taken note of 
the federal administrative controls and procedures, including 
personnel procedures, space allocation procedures, Congres- 
sional requirements, and the widening salary gap, that limit 
the capacity of the NIH intramural research program to sus- 
tain its distinguished record of scientific achievement and ex- 
cellence. If the extraordinary accomplishment of the NIH 
intramural laboratories is to be assured over the long term, 
solutions must be found to these administrative barriers. 


Staff Losses to Universities 


Sympathizing with Wyngaarden, members of the 
Subcommittee took note of another recently announced 
staff departure, that of Marc Lipman, of the Cancer 
Institute, who is going to Georgetown University’s Vin- 
cent T. Lombardi Cancer Research Center. Reference 
was made to reports that Robert Gallo, also of the 
Cancer Institute, would not, after recently reported ne- 
gotiations, be going to Johns Hopkins University. Wyn- 
gaarden responded, “We don’t know if that’s over yet.” 

The reality of NIH’s difficulties in the biomedical 
economy is that it is the principal source of finance for 
its academic competitors. They are the biggest recipi- 
ents of the $5.5 billion of the NIH budget that is spent 
off campus. The departees from NIH employment go to 
research programs that draw upon a variety of funding 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Hearing, Rehabilitation Institutes Proposed for NIH 


Health lobbies are again focusing their expansion- 
ist dreams on the National Institutes of Health, which 
remains as opposed as ever to adding new bastions to 
its present collection of facilities. 

Bills for a new institute, the National Institute on 
Deafness and Other Communication Disorders, 
have been introduced in the House (HR 3361) by 
Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fla.) and in the Senate (S 
1727) by Senator Tom Harkin (D-Iowa). The pro- 
posed institute would be taken from the existing Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke. 

A bill for a National Center for Rehabilitation 
Medicine (HR 4013) has been introduced by Rep. 
Doug Walgren (D-Pa.). A companion bill is said to 
be on the way from Senator Edward Kennedy (D- 
Mass.). In the NIH hierarchy, a freestanding re- 
search Center is an organizational notch below an 
Institute. At present, there’s only one such Center at 
NIH, the National Center for Nursing Research, 
though there are all sorts of other “centers” on the 
NIH campus. 

Under Congressional pressure, the NIH manage- 
ment in 1986 reluctantly accepted the Nursing Center 
as an alternative to setting up a full-fledged Institute 
for Nursing Research. The last Institute to be added 
was Arthritis and Musculoskeletal and Skin Dis- 
eases, which was split off the same year from what 
now stands as the Institute of Diabetes and Digestive 


and Kidney Diseases. 

The establishment of additional institutes has been 
strongly opposed by the NIH management, which 
long has had difficult times with health lobbies get- 
ting their own bases on the Bethesda campus and 
using them to promote their own research agendas. 
Congressmen, on the other hand, genuinely believe 
NIH needs prodding to work on disease rather than 
science. In addition, proposals for new institutes 
greatly please the constituents. 

Testifying March 3 at the opening of House hear- 
ings on the NIH budget, Director James B. Wyngaar- 
den said that NIH’s parent agency, the Department 
of Health and Human Services, has not yet stated its 
position on the proposed additions. But Wyngaar- 
den, who strongly resisted the Arthritis and Nursing 
campaigns, was ready with one of the major argu- 
ments against expansionism: We’re already doing it. 
Hearing research, he said, now receives about $50 
million a year in support, and about $107 million is 
expended on rehabilitation. 

The issues were not pursued at the appropriations 
hearing. Additions to NIH are in the jurisdiction of 
the House Environment and Commerce Committee, 
where Rep. Henry Waxman’s Health and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee heard about the Rehabilitation 
Center on March 4. In the Senate, the focal point is 
the Labor and Human Resources Committee, 
chaired by Kennedy. 


. . . Pay Supplements Help, But Academe Remains Far Ahead 


(Continued from page 3) 

arrangements, but the financial bedrock of biomedical 
science in America is the beleaguered NIH; without it, 
the biomedical economy would wilt. 

While NIH clearly lags behind its competitors in re- 
munerating the superstars of science, it does benefit 
from several important exemptions from the general 
rules of federal pay. Salaries at the top of the federal 
pyramid—for the Senior Executive Service—range 
from $64,700 to $75,500. Physicians are eligible for a 
$10,000 supplement, soon to be raised to $20,000. And 
opportunities for outside income have been expanded in 
recent years. 

Consulting income of $25,000 a year is permitted, 
provided that no more than $12,500 comes from any one 
organization. Lecture fees may also amount to $25,000, 
with a $2000 limit on any one lecture. Royalties from 
patents may amount to $100,000 per year per invention. 
And there’s no limit on income from teaching or writ- 
ing. Physicians may engage in private clinical practice of 
up to 400 hours per year. 


NIH researchers are thus allowed to forage for addi- 
tional income, and many do so quite successfully. But 
these income opportunities are also available to aca- 
demic scientists, who also usually benefit from bigger 
salaries and tuition remission for their children. Wyn- 
gaarden testified that a recent survey found that the 
mean salary for members of the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice at NIH was 46 percent of non-government salaries 
for comparable positions. 

Cramped conditions in NIH laboratories have been 
somewhat relieved by an ongoing renovation and con- 
struction program, following years of neglect of the Be- 
thesda facilities. And NIH’s friends in OMB have 
worked to provide NIH with flexibility under the federal 
government’s maddening off-and-on freezes on hiring 
employees. 

The privatization proposal can easily be regarded as a 
threat to biomedical research within the federal govern- 
ment. But NIH and its many political supporters recog- 
nize it as a timely opportunity for maintaining the great- 
ness of the institution. —DSG 
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In Print: Small Business R&D, State Programs, Etc. 


Small Business Involvement in Federal Research and 
Development (GAO/RCED-88-90BR; 21 pp., no 
charge), by the General Accounting Office, reports 
that, with several exceptions, federal labs have respond- 
ed poorly to the 1986 Presidential directive to promote 
technology transfer to small business firms. GAO re- 
ports that an official of the National Cancer Institute 
“expressed a concern that the laboratory might be over- 
whelmed with requests as companies become more in- 
terested in technology transfer opportunities.” Also, 
USDA’s Northern Regional Research Center reports 
that it has “no officially designated technology transfer 
specialist.” 

US GAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 20877; tel. 
202/275-6241. 

* 

State Government Strategies for Self-Assessment of Sci- 
ence and Technology Programs for Economic Develop- 
ment (14 pp., no charge), report of a meeting, April 
1987, sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Governors Association. Among the 
observations: State officials “view the degree of 
industry involvement as a vote of confidence,” and 
promises of big and fast results are both tempting and 
perilous. 

NAS, Government-University-Industry Research 
Roundtable, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20418; tel. 202/334-3486. 

* 

Science and Technology Data Book 1988 (51 pp., no 
charge), pocket-size annual, produced by NSF, contains 
data on R&D spending, manpower, patents, interna- 
tional R&D comparisons, etc. 

NSF, Division of Science Resources Studies, 1800 G St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/634-4634. 

* 

Science Agenda, newly launched quarterly newsletter 
of the Science Directorate of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association (8 pp., no charge), covers issues of inter- 
est to the trade (eg, NIMH, NIH, and NSF programs, 
animal welfare, APA affairs.) 

APA, Science Directorate, 1200 17th St. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036; tel. 202/955-7653. 

ra 

Science Achievement in Seventeen Countries (125 pp., 
Pergamon Press; single copies available without charge 
from NSF), preliminary report from the first interna- 
tional study since 1970 conducted by the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment, an association of research centers whose evalua- 
tions covered grades 4 or 5, 8 or 9, and secondary senior 
year. Comment on the US: “The achievement of ad- 
vanced science students in biology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics is low. The biology results are especially low. For a 


Engineers See Enrollment Dip 


From a forthcoming report tc the Engineering Deans 
Council of the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation by the Task Force on Student Pipeline, chaired by 
J. Ray Bowen, Dean of the College of Engineering, 
University of Washington. 

” 

The demographic projection of a 22 percent decline 
in the total number of high school graduates between 
1982 and 1991 suggests that substantial declines in en- 
rollment in engineering colleges in 38 states are likely 
to occur. There is further reason for concern because of 
the concentration of major engineering colleges in 
states which will have declines in the college-age popu- 
lation that are greater than the national average. Un- 
derscoring these issues, recent data [show] a sharp drop 
in the number of freshmen selecting engineering for 
concentration... . 

The decline in content and standards in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, particularly in the sciences, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and communications 
skills, is now resulting in the matriculation in college of 
students who are not adequately prepared for engi- 
neering study. 

The potential for the participation of Blacks, His- 
panics, and Native Americans in the engineering pro- 
fession remains largely untapped. These minorities are 
greatly underrepresented in the engineering college ap- 
plicant pool and have, among engineering students, a 
higher than average attrition rate. 

The participation of women in both the engineering 
profession and engineering studies, even with the dra- 
matic increases of the recent past, still falls short of the 
potential levels of involvement. One impediment ap- 
pears to be the low participation of women students in 
the study of mathematics and the sciences in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


technologically advanced country, it would appear that 
a reexamination of how science is presented and studied 
is required.” 

NSF, Studies and Program Assessment, 1800 G St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/357-7425. 


ScienceWriters, quarterly newsletter of the National 
Association of Science Writers (NASW), contains 
news, analysis, gripes, and handwringing about the sci- 
ence-writing business, plus job listings. 

Heretofore available only to NASW members, but now 
a sample copy will be provided gratis, along with infor- 
mation about eligibility for membership and subscrip- 
tion rates for non-members. NASW, PO Box 294, Green- 
lawn, NY 11740; tel. 516/757-5664. 
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SSC Foe Collects Criticisms from Industry R&D Chiefs@® 


Hitting a vulnerable point—the claim that the Super- 
conducting Super Collider (SSC) will contribute to 
American industrial strength—Rep. Don Ritter (R-Pa.) 
has been collecting statements from senior industrial 
research managers who say it isn’t so. 

Ritter, in the vanguard of anti-SSC opposition on 
Capitol Hill, has solicited comments on the SSC through 
the Industrial Research Institute (IRI), whose 250 
members include most of industry’s big-league R&D 
performers. The Congressman’s survey is a model of 
non-scientific opinion taking, but that doesn’t reduce 
the hurt for SSC’s wobbly fortunes. 

As of March 8, Ritter reported, 19 IRI members had 
replied to his inquiry about the desirability of building 
the $4.2-billion accelerator, with fifteen of them ex- 
pressing opposition. Two of the four in favor, he said, 
were from states still in the running for SSC. 

According to Ritter, anti-SSC responses were re- 
ceived from: 

C. K. N. Patel, Executive Director, Research, Materials 
Science, Engineering, and Academic Affairs Division, AT&T 
Bell Labs 

Richard I. Mateles, Vice President Research, Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

F. Thomas Krotine, Senior Vice President, Corporate 
R&D, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

J. J. Wise, Vice President-Research, Mobil R&D Corp. 

Patrick J. Carroll, Director, Corporate R&D, Machinery 
and Defense Operations, FMC Corp. 

John N. Dempsey, Vice President, Science and Technol- 
ogy, Bemis Co. 

I. G. Snyder, Director, Applied R&D, Dow Chemical 

Chester D. Szymanski, Corporate Vice President, R&D, 
National Starch and Chemical Co. 

D. B. Rogers, General Director, R&D, DuPont Electron- 
ics 

Walter L. Robb, Senior Vice President, Corporate R&D, 
General Electric 

F. B. Sprow, Vice President Corporate Research, Exxon 
Research and Engineering Co. : 

S. Allen Heininger, Corporate Vice President, Resources 
Planning, Monsanto Co. 

Grady W. Harris, Vice President, R&D, Hollister Co. 

Daniel Farkas, who wrote in a private capacity 

John Maselli, Vice President, Corporate R&D, Planters 
Lifesavers 

Pro-SSC responses, Ritter said, were received from: 

Warren Offutt, Vice President, Technical Management, 
Eaton Corp. 

Robert Calcaterra, Director, R&D/Quality Assurance, 
Adolph Coors 

Robert Stratton, Director, Central Research Laboratory, 
Texas Instruments 

Florence Metz, General Manager, New Ventures, Inland 
Steel 

The anti statements reported by Ritter were emphat- 
ic. For example, J. J. Wise, of Mobil, was quoted as 
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stating, “Considering the tradeoffs that would have to 
be made to pursue the scientific possibilities of the SSC, 
I do not feel that the construction of the SSC can be 
justified at this time.” 

Walter L. Robb, of GE, was quoted as writing, “In- 
vesting more heavily in this area, when there are so 
many other high-quality items that need to be funded, 
simply does not make sense.” 


Misconduct Update: Cornell Case 


What’s happened in the case of Jeffery S. Borer, 
MD, occupant of an endowed chair at Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College, who, after five years of off-and- 
on investigations, was judged responsible for misstate- 
ments in several published scientific reports (SGR 
Nov. 1, 15, Dec. 1, 1986)? 

Nothing much. Though cleared of “intentional mis- 
conduct” by a panel of inquiry convened by the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health, Borer was criticized in the pan- 
el’s report for “lack of attention to study requirements 
and generally accepted standards of recordkeeping.” 
Following that finding, he was directed last September 
by NIH to “issue a clarification” concerning acknowl- 
edged errors in a paper he co-authored in the American 
Journal of Cardiology in 1984 (SGR Oct. 1, 1987). But 
the AJC has not published the recommended clarifica- 
tion, though the editor, William C. Roberts, acknowl- 
edges receipt of a letter from Borer. 

Cornell announced in April that it was undertaking a 
“special internal review for accuracy of all research 
manuscripts from Dr. Borer’s laboratory for a period of 
at least one year,” as well as other examinations of his 
work. SGR inquired about the reviews last week and 
was told by the Cornell public information office that 
“there are no conclusions” and that the “process is still 
going on.” 

The NIH investigation concluded that Cornell’s han- 
dling of the case, which was brought to its attention in 
1981 by Jerome Jacobstein, MD, “created understand- 
able doubts about the institution’s willingness to deal 
with a potential problem.” Jacobstein, who subse- 
quently moved from Cornell to Graduate Hospital, 
Philadelphia, called Cornell’s performance a “white- 
wash.” He doggedly pursued the case for six years, 
spent $13,000 of his own funds in legal fees, and it was 
only because of his persistance that NIH undertook its 
investigation. 

SGR asked editor Roberts about his journal’s failure 
to correct an error in an article it had published. He 
replied, “I’ve got the papers at home. I’ll have to take a 
look at it.” 

So much for the lullabies about the self-policing, self- 
cleansing nature of the scientific enterprise. 
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Annals of Nonsense: Reuters vs. the Ingelfinger Rule 


Some wondrously snooty and self-serving pieties are 
the main ingredients behind the recent spitting match 
between the best-known medical journal and one of the 
largest news gathering organizations. 

On one side, there’s The New England Journal of 
Medicine, lofty in the pecking order of scientific publica- 
tions. Scientists scheme and labor to get into its pages, 
which, in the publish-or-perish culture of research, is a 
virtual guarantee against professional oblivion. On the 
other side, there’s Reuters, the British-owned news 
service, with hundreds of media clients around the 
world, including 74 papers in the U.S. 

Reuters, like other news organizations, routinely mines 
the New England Journal and other research publications 
to extract the latest medical news and repackage it for lay 
readers. The Journal, and many of the others, cooperate 
by sending out “embargoed” press copies a few days 
ahead of general distribution. The aim is to give reporters 

time for care in preparing their articles. 


Strict Embargo 


The Journal is uniquely fanatical about the embargo. 
Its rule against premature release extends not only to 
the press, but also to scientific authors, who face banish- 
ment from the Journal if they publicly discuss their work 
prior to publication. Known as the “Ingelfinger Rule,” 
after the late editor who devised it, the embargo is 
strictly enforced by the present editor, Arnold Relman. 
He argues, “Doctors cannot give sound advice on the 
basis of a broadcast or a newspaper story.” Therefore, 
he insists, the Journal should be in the hands of its 
medical subscribers before the press alerts their patients 
to the therapeutic developments reported in its col- 
umns. 

And that’s why, Relman says, he has penalized Reu- 
ters with six months of no advanced copies for breaking 
the embargo on the January 28 issue, which reported 
that an aspirin every other day substantially cuts the 
frequency of heart attacks in men. Reuters, which 
stresses coverage of financial and business news, coun- 
tered that it got the story from business sources interest- 
ed in the sales implications of the aspirin finding. Piqued 
by Relman’s accusations, the news agency announced 
that henceforth, it will not honor the Journal’s embargo. 
The hint was that a bootlegged copy won’t be hard to 
find. 

From a couple of topflight organizations, the conflict 
has elicited some remarkably low-grade nonsense. 
Skepticism is due the Journal’s fears of premature press 
accounts leaving doctors unprepared for anxious pa- 
tients. Over 600,000 doctors are in practice in the US, 
but the Journal’s domestic sales number only about 


200,000. Thus, several hundred thousand physicians see 
no need to beat their patients to the latest medical re- 
search reports. Furthermore, physicians are so deluged 
with medical literature that falling behind in reading is a 
common complaint. 

Reuters’ insistence that the work of the Journal’s au- 
thors is fair game on Reuters’ own schedule is an odd 
contention for an organization that’s in the business of 
selling information. It is doubtful, for example, that 
Reuters would allow its own staff members to sell the 
fruits of their work before Reuters got to use it. Why, 
then, shouldn’t the Journal control the use of its materi- 
als? 


Publicity Bonanza 


One answer is that much of the research it reports is 
tax-supported and, therefore, belongs to the public. In 
addition, medical journals routinely take weeks or 
months to get important health news into print, whereas 
newspapers can do it overnight. However, the reason 
they take so long is that manuscripts are subjected to 
outside review and careful checking. The process cre- 
ates the aura of reliability that accounts for the press 
routinely accepting scientific reports at face value. 

If the press wants speedy access to new research find- 
ings, it could pursue scientific information with the same 
vigor that it goes after political scandal. But if it wants to 
be spoon fed, it should abide by the rules of the feeders. 
Finally, if Relman and his journal really wish to stamp 
out embargo busting, there’s an easy solution: mail the 
whole printing at the same time. That might cut into the 
huge publicity that the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine reaps from its cozy relationship with the lazy press. 
But it would help counter the supposedly serious prob- 
lem of doctors first hearing medical news from their 
patients.—_DSG 
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Academy Aims for Bigger Role in US-Japan Science Ties 


The National Academy of Sciences is staking out a 
larger role in Japanese-American research relations, 
an area that’s rumbling with difficulties as the two 
governments continue their marathon disagreement 
over terms for renewal of the bilateral science pact 
that expired in 1985 (SGR Dec. 1, 1987). 

The NAS activity is independent of the inter-gov- 
ernmental negotiations, which have been so mangled 
by the jingoist White House Science Office that it 
now seems likely that the Japanese will sit tight and 
wait out the Reagan Administration. 

In what was described by an NAS official as “up- 
grading of the function,” the Academy has appointed 
Martha Harris, a Japanese-affairs specialist at the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
since 1982, as the first fulltime Director of the NAS 
Office of Japanese Affairs. Harris, a PhD in political 
science, is fluent in Japanese. The NAS Office was 
established last year and has been headed on an act- 
ing basis by Mitchell B. Wallerstein, a senior staff 
member in the NAS Office of International Affairs. 
In addition to encouraging Japanese-American sci- 
entific relations, the NAS Japan office will serve as a 
clearinghouse and meeting ground for American uni- 
versity programs related to Japanese science and 
technology. 

Harris’ appointment comes shortly before repre- 
sentatives of the Academy are to meet with a Japa- 
nese group to discuss new ground rules for scientific 
relations. Those discussions, scheduled to begin at 
the end of March in Hawaii, will focus on clarifying 
“symmetrical access,” a principle that was settled on 
in 1986 by representatives of the NAS and the Engi- 
neering Academy of Japan and the Japanese Society 
for the Promotion of Science. 

“Symmetrical access,” an alternative to the cus- 
tomary “reciprocity” in bilateral agreements, was de- 
vised to reflect the fact that the American side cannot 
possibly muster the numbers to match Japanese re- 
searchers and advanced students in the US. At pre- 


sent, some 13,000 Japanese are enrolled in American 
universities, mostly in science and engineering, while 
fewer than 1000 Americans are studying in Japan. 
Furthermore, there’s no great rush of Americans to 
fill long-term visiting appointments that are increas- 
ingly available in Japanese laboratories. The dearth 
is attributable to American indifference to language 
studies and anxieties about jobs and career develop- 
ment. 

The US government negotiators, headed by Wil- 
liam R. Graham, Director of the White House Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, have been de- 
manding that the Japanese do more to make it easier 
for Americans to look in on the Japanese research 
community. The Japanese, in fact, had long been 
sticky about access to some of their elite research 
centers, but in recent years, under threats and pres- 
sure, have been opening the doors—only to find few 
Americans actually interested in entering. 


A Trend to Language Studies? 


A hint of change in regard to Japanese-language 
skills among American students comes from the 
American Electronics Association, which represents 
some 3500 firms. 

Over the past four years, the AEA has sponsored a 
program to send American master’s- and doctoral- 
degree students to Japan to work for 9 to 12 months 
in Japanese industrial laboratories. According to Pat 
Hill Hubbard, AEA Vice President, this year 
brought out the largest crop of applicants, 55, and the 
highest proportion with some Japanese-language 
training, 40 percent. 

Hubbard says the program, financed by AEA 
member firms with assistance from NSF and half of 
travel costs paid by Japanese companies, has funds 
this year for only 11 of the applicants to go to Japan. 
Japanese firms, she told SGR, are eager to have them 
and many more slots than candidates are available. 
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